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Deeper Trends at Work upon and Through 


Industry. 


Personnel, Executive and Cor- 


porate Problems Seen as More Easily Capa- 
ble of Solution when Treated with Commun- 
ity Problems of Which They Are Segments. 


Industrial Relations 
1939 Model 


ur best in industrial relations 

now goes beyond the narrow 
confines of employee senti- 

ment inarticulately voiced in collec- 
tive bargaining by bewildered wage 
earners in a day of intellectual con- 
fusion. It goes beyond this because 
of our responsibility for aiding the 
development of true democratic lead- 
ership. It is our business to know 
where our total economy is at, in 
what direction it is set, and what 
light from all angles of scientific 
knowledge, psychological, biological 
and economic, is shed upon our prob- 
lem by broad and continuing stud- 
ies of the big social forces about us. 
(1) Personnel work is not a mere 
accommodation to employee at- 
titudes and demands _ regarding 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
There is and always has been that 


By Orpway TEap 
Harper and Bros., New York 


element init. But whereas ten years 
ago we did not take sufficient ac- 
count of such attitudes, there is 
danger that today our efforts and 
our vision may be circumscribed by 
them. Personnel work is at bottom 
the utilization of the best scientific 
knowledge to the end that organiza- 
tions as a whole and the individual 
persons which compose them, shall 
carry out economic and other func- 
tionally necessary tasks to the largest 
total human advantage. 


Production of Personalities 


It acknowledges today as never 
before that production as a necessary 
means to human survival is only one 
manifestation of the human desire 
to live well. 

For example, unless production is 
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carried on more in ways that take 
full account of the need for per- 
sonality growth, people will literally 
turn away from it as hateful. The 
progressive shortening of hours by 
reason of seemingly economic and 
legislative forces, has behind it, I 
am confident, an unspoken rebellion 
against production under conditions 
felt to be boring and stultifying to 
personality. 

This subtle revolt against pro- 
longed hours of work needs to be 
understood. Production has not be- 
come less necessary; it has become 
more important as population has in- 
creased and as consumer desires have 
expanded; it has become technically 
more readily possible of attainment. 
With proper planning and utilization 
of plant, we could produce more 
bountifully and more cheaply. 

But one condition of doing this is 
to surround the operations of work 
with a worker support which comes 
from an increased sense of personal 
dignity and pride. This is the job 
of personnel work,—more important 
today than ever. The production of 
personalities has, in short, to be 
brought to the fore in industrial 
thinking and planning. And this 
means for us a new concern with 
basic attitudes within the plant and 
the community conditions outside 
the plant. 


Worker as Citizen 


(2) Personnel work of a pioneering 
sort reaches out to discover the com- 


munity forces playing upon workers 
for good or ill. 

The worker is a person who spends 
two-thirds of his life away from the 
shop. His life means something and 
becomes a total creative project only 
if his family and community rela- 
tions are basically decent and varie- 
gated in the possibilities held out. 
Thus he is a citizen with power to 
help determine community, regional 
and national affairs. He becomes 
most wisely enfranchised as he be- 
comes organically a part of all the 
constructive local agencies, and when 
his employer helps this process by 
cooperative guidance under broad 
social motives. 

Specifically, this has reference to 
securing improved housing, to meas- 
ures of public and group medical and 
hospital work which are coming on 
so rapidly, to improved integration 
of public education with adolescent 
and adult needs, and to the whole 
new program of leisure. time activi- 
ties. In these areas, personnel man- 
agers need not stand aside and watch 
the procession go by. But their par- 
ticipation must be at the level of 
community needs, not of corporation 
desires. | 

Their efforts here should not be 
paternalistic or politically dominant 
through local wire-pulling, but be 
truly democratic. They will try to 
see the structure of life activities 
which made, for example, the New 
England township of a hundred years 
ago a fine and fruitful expression of 
the total personalities of its citizens. 
And they will try to recover for the 





modern industrial community the 
benefits which township living then 
provided. For the essential features 
of that life were a wholesome com- 
bination of work, play, family, 
neighborhood and church life, which 
did in fact provide for individualized 
personal growth. 


Culture of Cities 


A number of influences have re- 
cently been at work to sharpen the 
sense of all of us that the worker is 
not simply a shop person living in a 
vacuum as soon as he walks out the 
factory gate. Among these—as they 
have found formal expression—are 
the regional studies, notable among 
which are those of the National Re- 
sources Board, the two studies of 
Middletown by the Linds, Lewis 
Mumford’s latest volume, ‘“The Cul- 
ture of Cities,"’ Odum and Moore’s 
work on “‘American Regionalism, ’’ 
Walker's study of Minneapolis, 
George Leighton’s forthcoming ex- 
amination called ‘‘Five Cities,’’ and 
Klein’s “‘A Social Study of Pitts- 
burgh.”’ As the National Resources 
Committee's Report on Cities says, 
‘“‘Recreation, education, welfare and 
health are the most rapidly growing 
urban public services.” And they 
are rapidly growing because of a per- 
ception throughout the nation that 
life is more than work, and that ful- 
fillment of life requires enrichment 
of experience in family living, in 
better uses of leisure, in adult educa- 
tion, in higher housing and health 
standards. 
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The truth is that the responsible 
expression of complete citizenship of 
our workers is a necessary part of 
their mature experience. We help 
to this end only as we rise above a 
narrow attitude of corporate empha- 
sis and influence in local affairs. If 
this narrowness were to persist as 
personnel and other leading execu- 
tives go out into community activi- 
ties, they would only defeat their 
own ends. They would be suspect 
as partisan; and their possible educa- 
tional leadership would be lost. To 
help bring our workers to share in 
running local affairs is an essential 
personnel requirement. 


Harvard, Houser and Hersey 


We have today various efforts to 
sound and register employee opinion. 
The work of the Harvard group at 
Hawthorne, of Houser, of Rex Her- 
sey and a number of others comes to 
mind. One feature of these studies 
and techniques deserves mention here, 
—namely, that if and where they 
reflect employee sentiment as being 
concerned only with internal plant 
conditions as these affect workers, 
their reports are likely to be inter- 
preted in a misleading way. For 
they lend themselves to the conclu- 
sion that because in a given limited 
situation, employee reactions seem 
narrow and unconcerned with broader 
issues, therefore no workers as voters 
are concerned with broader issues. 

I submit that such a conclusion 
would be false to the facts of political 
ballotings as we have seen these in 
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recent years. In other words, sam- 
plings of employee sentiment by meth- 
ods designed to draw forth reaction 
to company policy do not reflect 
workers’ sentiments on larger eco- 
nomic and social issues, and should 
not mislead us into thinking there is 
no sentiment among workers on the 
kinds of influence here being con- 
sidered as having an effect on person- 
nel policy. The Gallup polls (the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion) seem on many items of sentiment 
which should interest personnel exec- 
utives to be far more indicative and 
suggestive of actual trends in em- 
ployee thinking. 


Consumer and Community Views 


Moreover, we should not, in our 
studies of employee attitudes, make 
the mistake of concluding that, in 
their present vocal form, such expres- 
sions necessarily represent all or even 
a major part of the total community 
sentiment with which we have to 
cope 

Public utilities and department 
stores which have worked on these 
lines have found out how true this 
is. They have discovered that con- 
sumer and community sentiment is 
also important, and by no means 
necessarily the same as employee 
expressed views on many points. 
But the rest of us in other industries 
tend to view—even where we never 
quite voice it—that if we take ac- 
count, by some alterations in rela- 
tively minor matters, in acting upon 
what employees are thought to be 





thinking, we shall be doing our best 
in personnel policy. 


Groping for Freedom 


(4) As I sense it, in America today 
more people are groping and are con- 
cerned in more different ways—both 
organized and unorganized—to pre- 
serve the essential liberties of the 
common man, than ever before. The 
experiences of Fascist countries have 
frightened and bestirred many for- 
merly complacent groups into protests 
and activities to this end. We must 
remember that for each generation 
the form which the struggle for 
freedom may take, and the institu- 
tions in relation to which criticisms 
of oppression may be voiced, shift 
and differ. 

Today the issues of freedom center 
initially around the search for liveli- 
hood. And it is to the practices of 
the organizations which you and I 
are helping to manage that the cri- 
terion of freedom is being searchingly 
applied. “‘Can I have work? With 
what security of tenure? With what 
disciplinary measures enforced? With 
what policies governing discharge 
and promotion? With what form of 
effective representation to voice my 
ideas?’’ These are the queries that 
spell the beginnings of freedom or of 
its lack for millions today. 

In larger part than we often think, 
freedom of thought and utterance, 
opportunity to advance commensu- 
rate with individual powers, freedom 
to grow as persons are. too limited. 
They are qualified by economic inse- 


curities and by treatment of workers 
as only means to the success of cor- 
porations. 


Personnel Plans as Substitutes 


The demand for freedom may be 
temporarily assuaged by material 
things—group insurance, company 
housing, a community well-planned 
and ordered by the employer, guar- 
anteed annual wages, or other de- 
vices. Yet we have but to open our 
eyes to see how temporary in basic 
satisfactions to workers these have 
proven. Our Kohlers and our Her- 
seys of varying degrees of pater- 
nalistic kindliness, must surely have 
come to see that theirs is no adequate 
answer to what the human spirit 
seeks in our day in our land. 

People surrounded by vast exhibits 
of their fellowmen’s insecurities will, 
of course, clutch greedily at what 
seems an island of safety for them. 
But as personnel workers we should 
take human nature at a higher valua- 
tion. We can no longer trade on 
insecurity. We can and must, if our 
professional competence is to have 
any content, be the conservators of 
human freedom and personal growth 
for those among whom we labor. 
And this is no mere phrase but has 
to do with our conduct within the 
company and in the community. 

Unfortunately we have too little 
knowledge of the social psychology 
of groups of workers away from the 
bench, with regard to their organ- 
ized desires—their behavior in fami- 
lies, in neighborhoods, churches, 
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labor unions and in political efforts— 
what prompts it and what its aims 
are as affecting attitudes manifested 
in the shop. So we must guard 
against the danger that our employee 
studies may become so onesided that 
we fail to realize other influences 
which play. upon the workers’ 
minds. 


Cheap and Docile Labor 


(5) We are now, in point of our 
command of manufacture, where we 
can use machinery, electrically driven 
in less congested localities. Decen- 
tralization is a practical and increas- 
ing reality. In relation to raw mate- 
rials and to markets alike, we are 
already balancing factors of location 
afresh. But we can and must take 
account also in a wholly new way of 
human and community requirements. 

The relocation of industrial plants 
has been going on for some time. 
But from now on it can be guided by 
deeper and wiser determinants than 
it was ever before possible to employ. 
Community and regional assets can 
be weighed to new advantage to the 
industry, to the worker as citizen, 
and to all as free personalities. 

If it be said that deciding factors 
affecting plant location in the past 
have been largely in terms of cheap 
and docile labor and handy raw mate- 
rials, it can now be said that a more 
elaborate calculus is being brought 
into the reckoning. A mature and 
experienced personnel management 
point of view includes a weighing of 
such vital factors as health, housing, 
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recreation, social life and educational 
facilities. 


Workers and Regulation 


(6) The line between private and 
public enterprise is being progres- 
sively more and more blurred. 
Whether we may have limited divi- 
dend corporations, public corpora- 
tions, modern self-governing guilds, 
consumers’ cooperatives operating 
factories, or some combination of all 
these and other forms, is of less im- 
portance to us than is our realization 
that workers—fhanual and white- 
collared—and farmers as representing 
a considerable fraction of our democ- 
racy, will probably stand behind and 
vote for more, rather than less, 
operation of our economic agencies 
for use. And if this is true, it affects 
vitally the whole motivation and 
attitude of our workers to whom our 
personnel departments are minister- 
ing and appealing. 

All of us now generally accept 
publicly maintained highways, water 
supply, sewage disposal, education, 
letter and package transport, protec- 
tion against theft and fire? Every 
step in the progressive shift of these 
and other services from private to 
public handling had been met by 
furious resistance. But what has 
been invoked and what will be in- 
voked again and again is human 
need—some life urge crying for bet- 
ter and more universal satisfaction. 
What has happened with water will 
happen with milk; what is happen- 


ing with electricity will happen 
with gasoline. 


Privacy in Public Matters 


I emphasize that I am here merely 
analyzing forces at work. As we 
look out today at the operations of 
banking, stock and commodity ex- 
change regulation, milk controls, 
normal wheat granaries, publicly 
financed housing, we would be blind 
not to see a process of community 
cooperation at work in the city, the 
state, the region and the nation. . 

All this is not necessarily an exhibi- 
tion of human perversity or political 
partisanship. It is equally suscep- 
tible of being interpreted as a grow- 
ing sense that the notion of ‘‘pri- 
vacy’’ in the conduct of affairs deemed 
to be vital to everyone’s well-being, 
is slowly being abandoned. Where 
large numbers of people are joined 
together in socially essential services, 
the fact of public interest becomes 
clearer and clearer. 


Compulsion of Starvation Threat 


(7) The new important element in 
this required cooperation of large 
groups of people is that whereas in 
the past it has been enforced by the 
need of millions for employment as a 
condition of livelihood, we see now 
the need for having this necessarily 
collaborative effort undertaken with 
willing and affirmative attitudes 
rather than grudgingly or indiffer- 
ently. This recognized need for 
wholesome attitudes is one of the 





influences which has strengthened 
personnel work; has shown the value 
of studies of employee attitudes; has 
called attention to the importance of 
morale factors. 

And if the influences of decentrali- 
zation develop as I believe they will, 
we shall study more the morale fac- 
tors in smaller units in smaller com- 
munities. This will bea gain for all, 
even if the ownership of decentralized 
units should remain centrally con- 
trolled, as, for example, in organiza- 
tions like General Motors or General 

» Electric. 

The problem of altering the mo- 
tives of work from those of the com- 
pulsions of threatened starvation to 
more positive cooperative attitudes 
and desires, isnot easy tosolve. But 
face it we must, if our interpretations 
of employee attitudes are to yield 
any larger value than the mere ameli- 
oration of minor shop grievances. 

We cannot, and would not wish to, 
retreat from our faith in individual 
freedom, even under the fullest use of 
the machine and public control. 
Executives in industry and govern- 
ment can direct, lead and collaborate 
with workers singly and in associa- 
tions in ways that bring law and 
order into employer-employee rela- 
tions, that strengthen equality of 
bargaining relations, and that look 
to creating conditions under which 
workers’ self-respect and chance for 
personal growth is harmonized with 
their direct interest in productivity 
because they see that they are sharers 
in its benefits. 
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Puny Powers of Past 


(8) Lastly one of our most im- 
portant jobs, and it is a personnel job 
in no small part—is helping to temper 
and influence the power—efforts of our 
powerful head-men in top executive 
positions. 

Our type of economy gives the 
power-seeker an opportunity to be- 
come powerful on a scale that makes 
the overlords of the past seem puny. 
We would be less than honest if we 
did not admit that the power-seeker 
and power-possesser is not always the 
most scrupulous and socially minded 
among us. I am not saying that 
industry is the only realm in which 
such individuals try to dominate. I 
am referring to psychological motives 
which normally persist in human 
nature, which may have great crea- 
tive usefulness, which show them- 
selves in state and church no less 
than in industry; but which because 
of their vigor cannot be ignored nor 
allowed to run riot for their own 
ends in an economy of interdepend- 
ence. 

We know that the search for power, 
profit and self-aggrandizement of 
strong men in the community can— 
if not curbed—subordinate the use 
of our resources, material and human, 
to influences and motives which are 
too narrow. This subordination is 
made easier by the fact that we must 
cooperate and collaborate in large 
groups of people to make our econ- 
omy work. 











How Power Exercised 


I am not saying that all efforts of 
‘big business men’”’ or of politicians 
in high places are motivated by de- 
sire to exercise selfish personal power; 
nor that much that is useful is not a 

_ by-product of their power-search. 
~ What I am saying is that one charac- 
teristic of our times is that indi- 
viduals and small groups of men can 
affect the destinies of large groups of 
people to an astonishing degree. 
They can do this by wage cuts, by 
lay-offs, by removals of plants from 
here to there, by refusals to comply 
with the letter or spirit of laws they 
do not like, by disinclination to in- 
vest capital—to name only a few of 
the most obvious ways. 
The job of the personnel executive 
in influencing and educating top man- 
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agers is the most difficult of his tasks. 
But tackle it he must. And to do it 
he must have proper status, a per- 
sonality which commands respect, 
easy personal access to the executive 
heads, and a sustained concern for 
all the educational influences he is 
clever enough to bring to play upon 
his colleagues. 

In conclusion, I point out that the 
rdle of personnel management in the 
modern economy gains day by day in 
significance. Nothing that is done 
by legislation or any other type of 
public intervention can lessen that 
role. The points of focal emphasis 
are different, of course, from what 
they were. But these new problems 
stimulate us to use greater skill, wis- 
dom and professional integrity, in 
order to resolve them. 



























There is Evidence That in Private Busi- 





ness and in Governmental Agencies not 
under Civil Service More Workers Found 
Unfit During a Trial or Probationary 
Period are Dropped than in Govern- 
ment Departments under Civil Service. 


Drop Duds 
During Probation 


N PRIVATE employment, and in 

public jurisdictions where there 

are no merit system laws, em- 
ployees are often hired on a trial 
basis. This practice has won wide 
acceptance as an employment policy. 
These, however, are voluntary, ex- 
tra-legal examples of probationary 
practices; it is to the legal pro- 
bation period usually found in civil 
service laws that this article is 
directed. 

The probation period is understood 
to be the time elapsing between the 
appointment of an employee (follow- 
ing certification from a legally con- 
stituted eligible register of a Civil 
Service Commission), and his at- 
tainment of full tenure and other 
privileges under the civil service 
laws and regulations. 


By Otiver C. SHortT 
AND Epwarp F. Dow 


Bureau of the Census 


Reformers Favor Probation 


A probation period, when used in 
conjunction with political appoint- 
ments, is a frank recognition that the 
appointive process does not safe- 
guard the public interests. When 
coupled with a ‘merit system’’, pro- 
bation is an acknowledgment that 
the selective process is not infallible, 
or that there is a lack of cooperation — 
between the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the appointing department. 
Sponsors of reforrfi have succeeded 
in incorporating the idea of proba- 
tion in numerous local, state, and 
federal laws. 

There is, however, little or no 


‘ evidence of scientific or technical 


study on the part of reform groups or 
legislators in fixing the probation 
feature in the statutes. It seems to 
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be an accepted and popular provision 
whose merit is assumed on the face 
of its “‘reasonableness.”’ 

Furthermore, as a means for weed- 
ing out unsuitable personnel the pro- 
bationary period is almost univer- 
sally neglected and disregarded. To 
what is this situation attributable? 
Is it due to failure to recognize the 
potential value of the probationary 
period; to the inattention of any 
individual or group whose interests 
are adversely affected by such neglect; 
to the opposition of the employees; 
to a lethargic attitude on the part of 
the personnel agency and the respon- 
sible administrative officers (because 
that is the easiest way); or perhaps 
to the lack of cooperation, coolness, 
or outright enmity which too often 
exists between the civil service ofh- 
cials and the administrative units? 
We are inclined to the belief that the 
last two reasons listed are the most 
prevalent and potent, namely, “‘pass- 
ing the buck,”’ and a lack of coopera- 
tion between recruiting and operating 
units. 


Not Used as Weeder Outer 


Round pegs in square holes will 
wreck the best attempt at sound 
management. To insure a ‘‘fitting”’ 
employee necessitates an intelligent 
use of the trial period of employment, 
for our best examination procedures 
do no more than a rough grading or 
preliminary sifting of the applicants. 
Properly used, probation will protect 
the personnel department against crit- 


icism by enabling it to do better 
work, and will protect the adminis- 
trative unit against the accumulation 
of deadwood and driftwood. 

Everyone in public service is fa- 
miliar with the ‘“‘drifter’’ who is 
shunted from one agency to another 
because he is unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause he was not dropped during the 
early stages of employment, he floats 
from one office to another until at 
last he comes to rest in an agency 
which tolerates him because it is in- 
different to inefficiency or unable to 
effect his transfer. Every bureau and 
division has its quota of these misfits 
which it must carry as a continuing 
liability. It was a current subject 
of jest during the boom era of the 
New Deal regime in Washington, 
that old line agencies gladly ‘‘kicked 
upstairs’’ many of their unwanted 
employees to higher paid jobs in the 
so-called ‘“‘emergency’’ or ‘“‘tempo- 
rary’ establishments. 

Here was a situation which proper 
severity in the application of rules 
of probation would have corrected. 
When the burden of inefficient work- 
ers drags too heavily, agencies have 
been known to welcome a reduction 
in personnel, or abolition of the unit 
with resurrection under a new name, 
as a drastic last resort to rid the or- 
ganization of parasites. Such shady 
schemes cannot be upheld, even if 
they result in improvement and not 
in merely opening new jobs to the 
spoilsman (which may be the real 
motive for the upheaval). 








Benefit to Employee 


Probation can be shown to benefit 
even the employee, for a misfit will 
be neither contented nor effective in 
his allotted sphere of work. He may 
become suspicious, jealous, morose, 
ugly, harboring ill-will for his supe- 
riors, his more successful colleagues, 
and the government which overlooks 
his weaknesses. Eventually, when 
it is too late for him to orient him- 
self in private business, he may be 
dropped, but even if he is kept on 
until pensioned, his full measure of 
usefulness and happiness have never 
been achieved. 

The length of probation varies 
from thirty days to a year and is 
usually stated definitely in the law, 
although there are instances where 
the words ‘‘at least’’ introduce an 
element of indefiniteness. In general 
practice the time stated in the law is 
the goal which the probationer must 
reach, and he usually does so with- 
out much competition and scarcely 
any recognizable obstacles. Friction 
with fellow employees and his imme- 
diate supervisor fail to reach the 
Civil Service Commission or receive 
any official notice. In most juris- 
dictions practice seems to indicate 
that the Civil Service Commission 
ceases to have any concern about an 
employee as soon as the paper work 
incident to certification, clearance, 
and appointment is done. 

There is an almost audible sigh of 
relief, whether the process is accom- 
plished without argument and dis- 
agreement, or if it is only con- 
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summated after argument and full 
discussion with the appointing officer. 
On the other hand, the administra- 
tive officer accepts the new employee 
(with or without argument), drops 
him in the current to sink or swim, 
forgets him, and later on learns that 
he has a valuable person for whom he 
gives no credit to the Civil Service 
Commission, or that he has a dud for 
whom the Commission is roundly 
belabored. The probability is that 
such a discovery is made long after 
the end of the probationary period, 
and nothing further is done about it. 


Zero Mortality 


There is evidence that the mor- 
tality in the try-out period is greater 
in private business and in govern- 
mental agencies not under civil serv- 
ice laws (especially in new agencies), 
than in older governmental units 
under civil service laws. The differ- 
ence may be in part accounted for by 
the greater efficiency of the recruiting 
process used by the Civil Service 
Commission. It may also be true 
that in private employment or non- 
merit system governmental employ- 
ment there are more persons dis- 
charged for personal or political 
reasons, bias and prejudice, than 
under civil service, although the 
assumption is not susceptible of proof. 
The reduction of mortality to near 
zero indicates that no proper use is 
made of probation as a tool of per- 
sonnel administration. 

It is clear that the new employee, 
his fellow workers, and employee 




















organizations are not inclined to 
insist that the period be used to weed 
out the unfit. In order to pro- 
tect their own reputation, employee 
groups should formulate codes of 
ethics, which should have as one of 
their primary postulates the declared 
policy of improving standards of per- 
formance. No doubt this will come 
in time, but to date most public em- 
ployee groups are more concerned 
with their own safety than with the 
public well-being. 

Politicians and other influential 
friends of the new appointee are not 
likely to show an interest in a pro- 
cedure which might oust their candi- 
date. Civil Service reform groups 
are primarily interested in broad 
matters of policy and principle, not 
in administrative details, nor is it 
natural or desirable that they should 
be. We must conclude that the 
responsibility for making the proba- 
tionary period a positive weapon for 
improving the public service rests 
jointly upon the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the appointing officer. 


Mosher and Kingsley Statistics 


Mosher and Kingsley provide us 
with evidence that the probationary 
period is not employed to good ad- 
vantage. “‘Cincinnati made 126 
Original appointments in 1933 and 
despite the Commission’s method 
of follow-up, no probationers were 
dropped. New Jersey reports ‘very 
few’ dropped; Milwaukee County, 
none in 1932-1933; and Massachu- 
setts, that it is ‘very exceptional’ if a 
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probationer fails to achieve perma- 
nent status. In Maryland, there were 
746 original appointments made in 
1932, of which number eleven proba- 
tioners were dropped.’ (Mosher 
and Kingsley, Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, New York, 1936, pp. 
222, 223.) 

It should be explained that the 
Maryland figure includes institu- 
tional employees whose employment 
period was less than three months, 
and whose leaving had no relation to 
the efficiency of recruitment or to 
any disciplinary program established 
at the Institution in question. 

It is doubtful if any statistical in- 
quiry on this subject among the 
several Civil Service Commissions 
would reveal different results; rather 
would it show that the scientific use 
of the probational period is prac- 
tically nil. 


Should Work Together More 


Joint responsibility cannot be 
achieved without greater understand- 
ing and cooperation between the 
Commission and the responsible ad- 
ministrative officers than exists in 
most jurisdictions. Suspicion, dis- 
trust, and outright hostility often 
tend to create partial, if not thor- 
ough-going estrangement, which pre- 
vents the merit system from achiev- 
ing real success. Line officials often 
express their opinions of the Com- 
mission and all its works in no un- 
certain terms, damning the Commis- 
sion as the chief obstacle to their 
successful operation. 
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They feel that they are obliged to 
take what the Civil Service Commis- 
sion gives them, willy-nilly, when 
they could do a much better job of 
selection. The Commission holds it- 
self aloof, naturally, when it senses 
this hostility. The operating agency 
does not raise its hand to do anything 
about the situation, even though 
proper use of probation would in 
large measure remove its grievance 
against the Commission. (It might 
well be suspected that in such cases 
they do not wish to improve the 
existing system, preferring to strangle 
or hamper the recruiting agency by 
non-cooperation. ) 


Suggested Probation Program 
The re- 


Place of the Commission. 


cruiting agency should not adopt an 


attitude of hostile restraint. It must 
avoid giving the impression that it is 
using probation in a negative way, 
as a check on the departments. This 
feeling is derived from the nineteenth 
century reform era when all emphasis 
was of a negative sort: ‘keeping the 
rascals out.”’ 

Today the emphasis should be on 
the constructive, positive, cooper- 
ative nature of the Commission’s 
work. It should convince the line 
agencies that the probation system 
exists to help them get exactly the 
right people and is not a useless de- 
vice invented by reformers to outwit 
the administrators. The Commis- 
sion should foster mutual under- 
standing; it should dispel the popu- 


lar impression that it is an agency 


apart and aloof, a watch-dog over 
the operating departments. It must 
be shown that a well-rounded, effec- 
tive personnel program contains fea- 
tures (such as probation) that a Civil 
Service Commission can administer 
more economically, impartially, and 
effectively than the separate depart- 
ments. 

Place of the operating departments. 
The Civil Service Commission will 
find it possible to build up confidence 
and secure wholehearted cooperation 
more readily if it admits at the outset 
that a workable probation system 
can be administered only with the 
assistance of the administrative de- 
partments. The line supervisors and 
the administrative officer in charge of 
a new employee are best qualified to 
judge performance, discipline, per- 
sonality, and character. 


Supervise Probationers 


Personnel men as liaison officers. The 
line of demarcation between central- 
ized administration and what may 
be termed decentralized administra- 
tion of the personnel program may 
not at this time be well defined. The 
concept is so new that experimen- 
tation and evolutionary processes 
may be necessary. Personnel officers 
should be the active means of estab- 
lishing cooperation between the Com- 
mission and the operating depart- 
ments in larger concepts as well as 
in the routine operation of the per- 
sonnel program. 

Supervision of probationers should 
be one of their duties. By establish- 
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ing a program involving proper rela- 
tion between line supervisors and the 
probationers, and by requiring posi- 
tive and complete written statements 
from supervisors regarding proba- 
tioners as a basis for action, the 
personnel officer could not only pro- 
tect the Commission against adverse 
critics, but perform a real service for 
the departments. 

Length of probation. Opinions 
among personnel administrators vary 
concerning the proper length of the 
probationary period. Certainly there 
is no good reason for a three month 
requirement in one jurisdiction and a 
twelve month period in another. 
Differences in the size of the geo- 
graphical areas, population, or the 
number of employees do not seem to 
justify different requirements. There 


does appear to be a justification for 
varying the length of the period 
within a jurisdiction on the basis of 


the type of position. Some authori- 
ties would set a uniform period long 
enough to cover all conditions, while 
other authorities favor a briefer uni- 
form requirement. 


Suggest Flexibility 


While we cannot discuss all the 
reasons for and against these various 
positions, it does seem that a long 
period is unfair to probationers whose 
fitness can be gauged in a short time, 
while a brief period does not give 
administrative officers sufficient op- 
portunity to study probationers in 
positions more difficult to evaluate. 
Thus routine tasks can be quickly 


learned by an apt pupil, while diffi- 
cult tasks often require considerable 
training on the job. Likewise, in 
technical positions involving study 
and research the candidate may need 
many months to show results or ad- 
just himself to the work. 

The law should allow administra- 
tive flexibility to take care of vary- 
ing conditions. If the period be set 
as long as a year, or even six months, 
there should be provision for termina- 
tion within a shorter space of time 
in meritorious cases. Action would 
be taken by the administrative officer 
in charge of the probationer, subject 
to review and veto by the Commis- 
sion after a full report from the officer 
and the Commission’s field agent. 
On the other hand, a period as short 
as three months might be extended 
in a similar manner in special doubt- 
ful cases. The reasons in either in- 
stance should be definite and subject 
to verification, and the review by 
the extension agent and Commission 
thorough. 

It is believed that a period of not 
over six months should be fixed in 
the law, and exceptions in the form 
of extensions should be allowed. If 
there is an opportunity to shorten 
the period by exceptions, there will 
be constant pressure on the adminis- 
trator from the candidate and his 
political allies, whereas an oppor- 
tunity to lengthen the period will 
safeguard the operating agency. It 
is, of course, conceivable that a 
weak candidate, about to be dropped, 
would plead for an extension of pro- 
bation. No scheme can be devised 




























which is purely automatic, and the 
administrative agency and Commis- 
sion must administer any plan dis- 
creetly and impartially. 


Orient New Employee 


Assistance to probationer. The ad- 
ministrative agency should assist the 
probationer to orient himself before 
his probation time ends. He should 
be furnished with rules and regula- 
tions, instruction manuals, charts, 
codes, or other printed aids; he 
should be urged to make use of wel- 
fare and recreational facilities; he 
should be given oral instruction, in- 
troductions to his colleagues and 
superiors, and encouraged to consult 
with the appropriate persons; he 
should be informed of the oppor- 
tunities for advancement, in-service 
training, and other work incentives; 
he should be given definite work as- 
signments and variety of work, where 
possible. 

The new employee should be 
brought into frequent conferences 
with the personnel officer, where he 
should be told frankly of his short- 
comings and mistakes. He should 
be commended for his strong points, 
and not dropped without a warning 
and an opportunity to improve his 
record. He should not be asked to 
submit an undated resignation as a 
prerequisite to full status. Admis- 
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sion to “‘permanent’’ status should 
not be determined by a formal exami- 
nation, but by a composite record of 
all pertinent facts compiled during 
the probation period which were not 
secured by the testing procedure of 
the Commission. The Civil Service 
Commission can perform a service to 
the probationer by coordinating and 
systematizing the various plans of 
Orientation, training, and supervi- 
sion employed in the agencies in its 
jurisdiction. 


Revised Detinition 


In our second paragraph we defined 
probation as it is generally under- 
stood today. We now suggest a 
somewhat different concept in line 
with our recommendations, as fol- 
lows: Probation is the time served by 
an employee between his appoint- 
ment to a governmental position 
following certification from a legally 
established eligible list and his dis- 
missal or gaining of full rights and 
privileges of tenure, during which 
time he is oriented, trained, super- 
vised, and fairly judged as to his fit- 
ness and qualifications for such rights 
and privileges. 

Participation of E. F. Dow in this 
study was made possible by a grant from 
the Coe Research Fund of the University 
of Maine. 














It is Fair to an Applicant for a Job to 
Tell Her that She is Not Suited to 


the Work for Which She is Applying, 
and That Her Earnings Will Probably 


be 


Tall Young 
ana Single 


ET these lines you are reading be 
come blurred before your eyes. 
Out of the blur visualize a list 
of the names of the employees hired 
by you during your experience. Fur- 
ther fancy this list to have been com- 
piled in the order of each worker's 
earnings. Now relax for a moment 
of reflection. 

Notice the name at the top of the 
list. That hire’s earnings are twice 
as large as another employee's, yet 
both persons were hired the same day 
to work at the same hourly pay rate. 
Have you pondered over this differ- 
ence in earning power, roughly indi- 
cating a profound difference in fitness 
for the work which men and women 
were hired to do? Have you criti- 
cally examined your present employee 
selection methods to determine their 
usefulness in uncovering these differ- 


Less 


than in Some Other Job. 


By Cart J. THOMSEN 


Brillion, Wisconsin 


ences in applicants’ suitabilities for 
particular jobs? If you have, this 
article may interest you. If you 
have not, you may find these words 
suggestive. 


Miss High and Miss Low 


For the present forget the names 
of your hires and examine the record 
of one employer. It lists 122 women 
employed as shirt pressers by a large 
eastern manufacturer of shirts and 
collars. These women are paid on 
piece rates, which were established 
after extensive motion and time stud- 
ies had been made, and the wages 
indicated after each name are average 
hourly earnings during two carefully 
chosen eight week periods in 1937. 
These earnings have been corrected 
for rate changes, company bonuses, 
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and variations in the length of em- 
ployment. 

Miss High, the first on the list, 
earned 73.3 cents an hour. Miss 
Low, the last earned 36.9 cents. 
This difference in hourly earnings is 
not due to variations in training, 
wage payment plan, working condi- 
tions, nor diversity in the work done. 
It must therefore be due to differ- 
ences in employees’ suitabilities for 
the work of pressing shirts. What 
are the particular inherent character- 
istics, or suitabilities, possessed by 
the successful shirt presser and lack- 
ing in the unsuccessful? Is this in- 
formation available from an applica- 
tion blank? 

To answer the questions set forth 
in the preceding paragraph, we must 
compare two sets of information, 
employees’ earning records with their 
personal history data. Employees’ 
hourly earnings represent occupa- 
tional proficiency when conditions of 
employment and payment are stand- 


ardized. They areacriterion, a stand- 


ard for distinguishing between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful shirt pressers. 
Application forms reveal the fol- 
lowing personal data concerning each 
of the 122 women listed in the pay- 
roll record: age, height, weight, 
nationality, marital status, number 
of dependents, type of school at- 
tended, years in school, years of ex- 
perience in the same work, and the 
reason for leaving their last jobs. 


Importance Factor 


The first step in the use and com- 
parison of this information is to pre- 


pare our raw data for group compari- 
sons. Subdivide therefore the 122 
women into six earning groups of 
nearly equal size and having the 
limits: 73.3-62.1, 62.0-56.8, 56.7- 
53-5 53-4-48.9, 48.8-44.6, and 44.5~- 
36.9 cents. Taking the age at appli- 
cation as an example and again at- 
tempting to form groups of equal 
numbers, this item is divided as fol- 
lows: 15-17, 18-19, 20-22, 23-31, 
and 32 years and over. 

Each personal history item must 
be similarly dealt with. Those items 
which cannot be numerically sub- 
divided may be classified as for in- 
stance by marital status: single, mar- 
ried, divorced, and separated. 

In Chart I the age at application is 
considered as an example for other 
personal history items. Rows of 
earning groups divide the age group 
columns into cells. Thus the entire 
group of 122 shirt pressers can be 
tallied, each falling in her proper cell. 
This type of chart, or frequency dis- 
tribution, is the work table for the 
following steps. 

Our general purpose in viewing 
this chart is to determine whether or 
not age at application, is significant 
in predicting the successfulness of 
shirt pressers. We must find there- 
fore a number—call it an importance 
factor—which can be compared to 
similarly derived factors for each of 
the other items to single out the most 
important personal history informa 
tion. 


Youth wins 


First the percentage of women in 
each age classification earnings in the 
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upper three wage groups is found. 
For the age group (15-17 years) the 


calculation is: ° + 7 +4 — 19 
28 28 
67.9%. If these percentages were 
nearly equal, we would conclude that 
age was unimportant because no one 
age group included more top earning 
shirt pressers than any other age 
group. Actually there is a notice- 
able discrepancy between percent- 
ages, indicating that the age of an 
applicant bears some relationship to 
her hourly earnings. The impor- 
tance factor is the ratio of the two 
highest to the two lowest percentages 
found as above. As shown the Im- 
67-9 + 57-9 
30.0 + 44.0 


The Importance Fac- 





portance Factor 





—— = 1.70. 


tors are derived in the same manner 
for each of the other items of per- 
sonal history. 

After those items having very low 
importance factors are eliminated, 
our work so far shows the following 


results: 

LF. Value 
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Personal History Item 


These are the six most important 
personal history items shown on an 
application blank for shirt pressers 
and are the ones which should be 
given most consideration. 


Young, Tall and Single 


To know those six items on a shirt 
presser’s application form which are 


most significant in predicting their 
future earnings is unimportant until 
we can answer questions similar 
to, ‘If age is so important, how 
old should an applicant be?’’ and, 
‘Should the single applicant be pre- 
ferred to a married one?’’. Let us 
consider those women in the last two 
wage groups, 48.8-44.6 and 44.5- 
36.9, unsuccessful, and those in the 
top four wage groups as successful. 
Then we calculate the percentage of 
successful girls in each age group. 
Taking age at application group 
Cover 32 years) as an example, this is: 
FEES SE eae A 
similar procedure is followed for each 
of the other six most important per- 
sonal history items. 

The results of our work shows the 
ideal applicant for shirt pressing is in 
her teens or her late twenties and 
early thirties. She has attended 
school 6, 7, or 8 years and is single. 
She is either of Polish or Italian an- 
cestry. She is above average height. 
She is above average weight or con- 
siderably below. 

In brief the job she is hired to do 
includes: laying the shirt on the 
table, dampening it with special 
sprays, pressing one part at a time, 
folding the pressed shirt, and pinning 
the folds. It is semi-skilled work, 
rather dull, strenuous, warm, and 
requiring long reaching movements. 





Combining Items 


We can work out a Combined 
Score on these items. Of the appli- 
cants in age group (15-17 years) 78% 





were successful (see Chart I). The 
highest percentages indicate optimum 
hiring ages. Why not call these per- 
centages scores? Then a girl of 17 
would receive a score of 78; a young 
woman of 22, 60; and a woman of 
45, 60. Likewise for the other five 
items. A married woman scores 61 
and a single one, 71. Women of 
southern European nationalities score 
73 and of northern European 61. 


CHART I 
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— §7-9 + 57-9 _ 125.8 


Importance Factor: —— 
30.0 + 44.0 74.0 


= 1.70. 


Those weighing between 129 and 145 
pounds score 57; those 100 to 115, 74; 
and those over 145, 69. Applicants 
who have attended school less than 
five years score 38; those between 6 
and 7 years, 74; while applicants who 
went beyond grammar school score 68. 

But on page 177 we showed age to 
be more important than years of 
schooling; years of schooling more 
important than nationality; and na- 
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tionality more important than 
weight, marital status, or height. 
This difference in significance re- 
quires weighting of the scores given 
in the previous paragraph. Multi- 
plying the raw score for each item 
by that item’s importance factor 
makes this correction. For a 17 
year old girl the weighted score is 
78 X 1.70 = 132; for a woman of 
Italian nationality, 73 X 1.48 = 108; 
and for an applicant weighing 129 to 
145 pounds, 57 X 1.46 = 83. 

Totaling the scores found in this 
manner for each item we have a 
resultant application score. If the 
application scores are found for each 
of the 122 shirt pressers, we should 
be able to determine a critical value 
which divides the greatest number of 
successes from the greatest number of 
failures. This critical score is easily 
found. 


Maximum Successes 


Employees are divided into three 
groups according to their hourly 
earnings. These groups are called 
Successful, Mediocre and Unsuccess- 
ful, as shown on the left hand side of 
Chart II. Their application scores 
are shown along the bottom scale. 
Each shirt presser’s earnings and 
application score are plotted on 
these coordinates. There will be 
dots scattered everywhere, but they 
appear to cluster about a diagonal 
line drawn from the top right corner 
to the bottom left one. 

Double line C-C is then moved to 
right and left until a setting is found 














at which the number of dots in the 
upper right block, denoting successes, 
and the number in the lower left 
block, denoting failures, are a maxi- 
mum. This final setting is the crit- 
ical application score, 449. 
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APPLICATION SCORES 


When we compare the application 
scores with hourly earnings we note 
that of those below the critical ap- 
plication score and therefore con- 
sidered as doubtful hires 8.9% are 
successful, 26.7% are mediocre, and 
64.4% are unsuccessful rating. Or, 
59.2% of 49 unsuccessful shirt press- 
ers are rated doubtful hires. 
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How About Future Hires 


The research we have completed 
together and the results obtained are 
only the first steps in attempting to 
improve the application blank. Our 
results are for present employees only. 
Would they be the same for future 
hires? That would be the test of the 
application score’s validity—three or 
four years hence. 

There are disadvantages to the 
application score method of selecting 
shirt pressers. It is inhuman and 
unjust to stake an applicant’s chance 
to earn her living on a numerical 
score; six items are an insufficient 
number for so important a decision to 
the applicant; there may be a tempo- 
rary variation in physical measure- 
ments as a result of previous minor 
illness; the experimental group is 
too small; and accuracy of physical 
measurements, statement of age, and 
years of schooling is doubtful. 

But there are some advantages in 
this method. After the research 
work has been done its use is simple; 
make up an application blank with 
squares for objective answers to per- 
sonal history questions and fit a pat- 
tern over the squares to read off the 
personal history item scores, already 
weighted and corrected. Out of 
town applications can be more easily 
and quickly handled. Fallacious and 
biased human judgements are elimi- 
nated from this standardized selection 
procedure. It’s fair to the applicant 
to tell her that she is applying for a 
job she isn’t suited to fulfil and that 
her earnings would be less than on 
some other job. 




















Answer To A Grievance 





By Cuatice Ketty Corte 


ANAGEMENT was severely in- 
N ) dicted by a number of those 

attending the Technical Sec- 
tions on Personnel at the Seventh 
International Management Congress 
recently held in Washington. Such 
questions as these were raised: ‘‘Why 
is it that the management of most 
concerns is so slow to adopt the sug- 
‘gestions of personnel men?’’ “‘Why 
are managers so afraid of industrial 
psychologists?’’ ‘“Why won't execu- 
tives let us help them save money 
and make plant personnel more effec- 
tive?’ In general why is manage- 
ment so unappreciative of the contri- 
butions which personnel men and 
industrial psychologists are ready 
and willing to make? Are managers 
oblivious of the contributions that 
have been and are being made? 

The very presence of so many men 
at the Congress reporting on the suc- 
cessful application of the modern 
techniques used within their com- 
panies seems proof that the indict- 
ment is not entirely justified. As 
these questions were being raised I 
tried to estimate the number of em- 
ployees affected in some way by the 
people present at that discussion. 
Perhaps fifty percent of the working 
population of the United States was 
represented. On the other hand I 
could not help being impressed by 
the fact that many of the problems 
seemed very little nearer solution 


than they had been some five years 
before when I last attended a confer- 
ence on personnel. What then is 
the trouble? Does management want 
help from personnel men? 


Boss's Job 


Yes. But does the personnel man 
realize that the manager has many 
other problems calling for solution? 
Have personnel men looked at their 
problems in the large? Have they 
really had a management point of 
view? The manager has the respon- 
sibility for seeing that the payroll is 
met each week and that production 
costs are kept as low as possible. 
He has to make sure that his public 
relations are in good order and keep 
the sales department on the right 
track. His is the final decision on 
purchases of materials, when to re- 
place old equipment and when to en- 
large the factory or change the proc- 
ess, what stocks to accumulate. A 
thousand other policy matters must 
be handled by the *‘Big Boss’’ if every 
one is to be kept happy. 

To be sure the manager has assist- 
ants who share these responsibilities 
and who do much of the detailed 
work, but he has to catch the errors 
made by those below him. No mat- 
ter how democratic the organization 
there has to be one person with whom 
the final decision rests. 
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Do the personnel men who have 
difficulty in selling their managers on 
a new idea in foreman training or 
work layout look at the problem 
from the bosses’ point of view? Is 
your proposal of any real consequence 
or is it a bright idea which you 
picked up at the last conference and 
which you have not really thought 
through in its relationship to your 
own organization? How much ob- 
jection will there be from department 
heads? How important is it in com- 
parison with other problems facing 
the manager at the moment? 


Listening for a Change 


For example, one personnel man- 
ager was granted an interview to dis- 
cuss a new training scheme with the 
General Manager. When he arrived 


at the office, the latter said, ‘“‘I am. 


glad you called up. Can your mat- 
ter wait? I want some one to listen 
while I think out loud. We have 
an option on (naming one of 
the many chemicals used in the manu- 
facturing process). We use about a 
million dollars worth of that a year. 
The option expires at five o'clock 
today. When we took the option 
we were threatened with inflation 
and the price seemed very good, but 
now it looks as though prices might 
drop instead in which case we could 
lose a lot of money.”’ 

For two hours the personnel man 
sat listening, his own _ proposal 
shrinking in importance. He could 
perhaps save ten thousand dollars a 
year by his new training plan, but 


that was not important at the time— 
a million dollar contract was. 
People who want to improve man- 
agement, and this includes not only 
personnel managers, but industrial 
psychologists and industrial engi- 
neers, have a common handicap in 
that they are dealing with intan- 
gibles. But more serious is the fact 
that every one considers himself an 
expert in handling men. My brother 
claims that the automobile business 
is unique in that every customer is an 
expert and knows more about auto- 
mobiles than the man whose business 
it is to sell them. Personnel work 
is the one profession in which every 
foreman and department head thinks 
that he knows more than the expert. 


The Telepathic Psychologist 


In order to impress managers and 
others with the fact that there is a 
scientific approach to problems, the 
personnel man and especially the in- 
dustrial psychologist uses his profes- 


sional vocabulary. Instead of im- 
pressing the supervisors and business 
men, this just annoys them, chiefly 
because they are not quite sure what 
the Personnel man is driving at. 
There is a feeling among people in 
general, of all levels of education, 
that there is something uncanny 
about psychology. A foreman once 
said to me when I asked his opinion, 
‘Well you ought to know.”’ 
Upon inquiry I discovered that he 
believed that as a psychologist I 
possessed some strange power to read 
his thoughts. This fear is not re- 














vealed in many instances, but serves 
to establish a barrier between the 
psychologist and those whom he 
wishes to convince. In my own ex- 
perience, I had to drop my psycho- 
logical vocabulary completely so that 
it could not trip me up in off mo- 
ments. 

In other words the industrial psy- 
chologist and the personnel man 
should apply the technique of their 
profession in their dealings with man- 
agement and the other departments. 
A frequent difficulty in introducing 
new methods is the amount of oppo- 
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sition encountered from the heads of 
the departments affected, and espe- 
cially the foremen. Why not start 
with the foremen and let the idea be 
theirs? Work out a demonstration 
with them and sell the management 
together? 

Most of those who read this article 
will say “‘old stuff’’ and it is. But 
listening to the complaints made by 
personnel men at the Seventh Inter- 
national Management Conference 
made me realize that while many of 
them think they are saying ham they 
are still saying ‘am. 





Wages and Hours Act 
I. RECORDS REGULATIONS 


OLLOWING és the text of regulations issued by Administrator Elmer F. Andrews 
f= information which employers should keep in conformity with the Wages and 
Hours Act: | 


Section 516.1 
RECORDS REQUIRED 


Every employer subject to any provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
or any order issued under this act shall make and preserve records containing 
the following information with respect to each person employed by him, with 
the exception of those specified in Sections 13 (A) (3), 13 CA) @), 13 (A) G5), 
13 (A) ©), 13 (A) (8), 13 CAD (9) and 13 (A) Go) (sections specifying persons 
exempted) of the act: 

(A) Name in full. 

(B) Home address. 

(C) Date of birth if under 19. 

(D) Hours worked each workday and each workweek. 

(E) Regular rate of pay and basis upon which wages are paid. 

(F) Wages at regular rate of pay for each workweek, excluding extra com- 
pensation attributable to the excess of the overtime rate over the regular rate. 

(G) Extra wages for each workweek attributable to the excess of the over- 
time rate over the regular rate. 

(H) Additions to cash wages at cost, or deductions from stipulated wages 
in the amount deducted or at the cost of the item for which deduction is made, 
whichever is less. 

(Note: This information is required only where the cash wage actually paid 
is less than the minimum wage required by the act. The reasonable cost of 
board, lodging and other facilities as part of wages is defined and delimited 
by regulations of the Wage and Hour Division, Part 531). 

(1) Total wages paid for each workweek. 

(J) Date of payment. 

(Note: The three items of information (E), (F) and (G) are only required 
when overtime is worked by the employe.) 

Provided, however, that with respect to employes specified in Section 13 
(B) of the act, records referred to in Paragraphs (F) and (G) of this section 
shall not be required, and 
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Provided, further, that with respect to employes who are specified in Section 
13 (A) (@) (retail sales exemption section) of the act and employes who are 
defined in regulations of the Wage and Hour Division—Part 541 (regulations 
defining and delimiting the terms ‘‘any employe employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative, professional, or local retailing capacity, or in the capac- 
ity of outside salesman’’ pursuant to Section 13 (A) (1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act)—employers need make and preserve records containing the 
following information only: 

(A) Name in full. 

(B) Home address. 

(C) Occupations. 


Section 516.2 
FORM OF RECORDS 


No particular order or form is prescribed for these records, provided that 
the information required in Section 516.1 is easily obtainable for inspection 
purposes. 


Section 516.3 
PLACE AND PERIOD FOR KEEPING RECORDS 


Each employer shall keep the records required by these regulations for his 
employes within each State, either at the place or places of employment or, 
where that is impracticable, in or about at least one of his places of business 
within such State, unless otherwise authorized by the administrator. Such 
records shall be kept safe and readily accessible for a period of at least four 
years after the entry of the record, and such records shall be open to inspection 
and transcription by the administrator or his duly authorized and designated 
tepresentative at any time. 


Section 516.4 


Definitions of terms used in these regulations: 

(A) Act—The ‘‘act’’ means the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

(B) Hours worked—For the purposes of these regulations the term “‘hours 
worked”’ shall include all time during which an employe is required by his 
employer to be on duty or to be on the employer’s premises or to be at a 
prescribed workplace. 

(C) Workday and workweek—For the purposes of these regulations, a 
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‘“‘workway’’ with respect to any employe shall be any 24 consecutive hours, 
and a ‘‘workweek”’ with respect to any employe shall be 7 consecutive days, 
provided that the workday or workweek is not changed for the purpose of 
evasion of provisions of the act or any regulations prescribed pursuant thereto. 

(D) Wage or wages—For the purposes of these regulations, the term 
‘“‘wage’’ or ‘‘wages’’ means all remuneration for employment of whatsoever 
nature, whether paid on timework, piecework, salary, commission, bonus, or 
other basis. 

(E) Employe—The term ‘‘employe’’ is defined by the act (Sec. 3 E) to in- 
clude ‘‘any individual employed by an employer,’ and the term “‘employ”’ is 
defined by the act (Sec. 3 G) to include ‘‘to suffer or permit to work.’ It shall 
be the duty of each employer to make and preserve all records required under 
these regulations with respect to each employe employed by him, whether 
or not such employes perform their work in an establishment or plant operated 
by the employer or subject to his immediate supervision. Thus, the required 
records shall be made and preserved by the employer for ‘‘industrial home- 
workers’’ or other employes who produce goods for the employer from mate- 
rial furnished by him or who are compensated for such employment at piece 
rates, wherever such employes actually perform their work. | 

(F) Regular rate of pay—For the purpose of these regulations, the term 
“regular rate of pay’’ means: 

(1) With respect to an employe paid solely on an hourly basis (i.e., receiv- 
ing no additional wage whatever)—the hourly wage rate at which he is 
employed. 

CL) With respect to an employe employed ona daily, weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly basis for a regular number of hours per week determined by agree- 
ment or custom—the average hourly rate obtained by dividing the wages 
earned for that regular number of hours in the workweek by that regular 
number of hours; and 

CIID) With respect to an employe paid on any other basis than those specified 
in (1) and CID) of this paragraph (F)—the average hourly rate obtained by 
dividing the wages earned for the particular workweek by the total number 
of hours worked during that workweek. 

Note on definitions above: 

1. With respect to an employe paid on a monthly basis, the wages earned 
during a workweek are computed by multiplying the monthly wage by 12 and 
dividing the result by 52. With respect to an employe paid on a semi-monthly 
basis, the wages earned during a workweek are computed by multiplying the 
semi-monthly wage by 24 and dividing the result by 52. 

2. In computing the average hourly rate fractions of less than one-half cent 
may be disregarded, and fractions over one-half cent should be raised to the 
next full cent. 
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3. In computing the average hourly rate all wages earned or paid during a 
particular workweek must be included except 

(a) Bonuses not computed on the basis of measured work performed (e.g., 
bonuses for punctuality, simple Christmas bonuses, etc.). 

(b) Extra compensation attributable to the excess of the overtime rate over 
the regular rate, and 

(c) Additions to the cash wage for board, lodging or other facilities fur- 
nished by the employer. 


Section 516.5 
PETITIONS FOR AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS 


Any person wishing a revision of any of the terms of the foregoing regula- 
tions on records to be kept by employers—Sections 516.1 through 516.4—may 
submit in writing to the administrator a petition setting forth the changes 
desired and the reasons for proposing them. If, upon inspection of the peti- 
tion, the administrator believes that reasonable cause for amendment of the 
regulations is set forth, the administrator will either schedule a hearing with 
due notice to interested parties, or will make other provisions for affording 
interested parties an opportunity to present their views, both in support and 


in opposition to the proposed changes. 
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Wages and Hours Act 


II. EXPLANATION OF RECORDS REGULATIONS 


HERE follows the text of an explan- 

ation by the Department of Labor 

for the guidance of employers, of the 
regulations issued under the Wages and 
Hours Act for the keeping of employment 
records: 


EXPLANATION OF THE RECORDS 
REGULATIONS 


(Title 20, Chapter V, Part 516, Sections 
516.1 through 516.5) 


Purpose of the Regulations 


It is the purpose of Regulations—Part 516 
—to assist employers in complying with the 
Act and to assist the Administrator and his 
designated representatives in securing uni- 
form enforcement of the Act. Every effort 
has been made to co6rdinate the record-keep- 
ing requirements under this law with those 
under the Federal Social Security Act, the 
State unemployment compensation laws and 
other statutes and thus reduce to a minimum 
the information required. 

Paragraphs (e), (f) and (g) are explana- 
tions of information required in Section 516.1 
of the Regulations when overtime is worked 
(over 44 hours per workweek in the year 
ending October 23, 1939, over 42 hours in the 
year ending October 23, 1940, and over 4o 
hours thereafter). When no overtime is 
worked, this information is not needed. 


Form of Records 


The sample payroll form (page 188) is sub- 
mitted merely for explanatory purposes. Re- 
quired records need not be made or preserved 
in any particular form so long as they are 


readily available and contain information 
from which the information required by Sec- 
tion 516.1 of the Regulations can be easily 
obtained. The sample form does not provide 
for recording such information as the work- 
er’s home address or date of birth of those 
under 19. This information will probably 
be recorded on a separate and permanent 
record form. 

It would be advisable for the employer, as 
a means of protection, to maintain, in addi- 
tion to the payroll record, such basic records 
as those which are recorded by time clocks 
or time cards, or sheets which include the 
exact time of starting and stopping the work- 
day and of the time of starting and stopping 
the meal period. 


Explanation of the Items of Information Required 
in Section 516.1 of the Regulations 


Paragraph (a)—Name in full: 

It is important to have the full name of the 
worker as a means of personal identification. 
The name of a worker should therefore be 
entered as Ruth Ware, not R. Ware; Henry 
George Rogers, not H. Rogers. - Middle 
names should be recorded. Nicknames 
should not be used. 


Paragraph (b)—Home address: 

Home addresses should be secured from 
employees and recorded, and a reasonable 
effort should be made to keep them up to 
date. 


Paragraph (c)—Date of birth if under 19: 
The date of birth should be recorded if it 

appears that the employee is under 19 years 

of age. Where persons under 19 are em- 
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ployed, an employer should write ‘‘minor’’ 
or its abbreviation on the payroll before the 
name of each such person employed. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act contains cer- 
tain prohibitions on child labor, and employ- 
ers are referred to Sections 3(e), 12 and 13(c) 
of the Act and to the regulations of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor for further information on this matter. 
Protection against violation of the Act by 
employing a person under 18 can be secured 
by holding a certificate issued under regula- 
tions of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S$. Department of Labor. 


Paragraph (d)—Hours worked each workday 
and each workweek: 

A record of time worked each week must 
be kept for each employee subject to the Act 
whether such employee is paid on a time 
work, piece work, commission, salary, or 
other basis. 

While it is not required that the payroll 
form show the hours worked each day such 
a record would have great value in expediting 
inspection. Where not carried on the pay- 
roll the record of hours worked each day 
must be kept in such form as would permit 
of immediate use by the inspector should 
question be raised as to the accuracy of the 
payroll record on total hours during any one 
week. 


A record must be kept of all time during 


which employees are required to be on duty 
or to remain on the premises, or to be at a 
prescribed workplace with the exception of 
regular meal periods. 

The proper method of computing overtime 
is described in this explanation under Para- 
gtaph (g) below. 


Paragraph (e)—Regular rate of pay and basis 
upon which wages are paid: 
Where no overtime is worked, no entry 
need be made for this item. 


Where overtime is worked (i.e. where the 
figure entered in Column (d) prior to October 
24, 1939, is more than 44),' there should be 
entered in Column (e) sufficient information 
to determine the regular rate of pay by which 
overtime is calculated. The proper entry in 
this column depends on the basis on which 
an employee's wage is paid: 

For an employe paid solely on an hourly 
basis, the proper entry is the hourly rate. 
Example (see line (1) of sample form): ‘‘6o¢ 
per hour.”’ 

1. Except for 14 weeks in any calendar year 
in ‘‘seasonal industries’’ as determined in 
Regulations—Part 536—of the Wage and 
Hour Division, and where a collective 
bargaining agreement made by representa- 
tives of employees certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board pro- 
vides that no employee shall be employed 
more than 1,000 hours during any 26 con- 
secutive weeks or 2,000 hours within a 
year, in which cases overtime is more than 
12 hours per workday and over 56 hours 
per workweek (Section 7 (b) of the act). 
For an employee paid on a daily, weekly 

or monthly basis, who is employed for a 
regular number of hours per week determined 
by agreement or by the custom maintained 
in the establishment, the proper entry is the 
wage rate for the day, week or month, re- 
duced, as shown in the following three ex- 
amples, to the proper average hourly rate. 

EXAMPLES: Worker (2) on the sample form 
is employed at $2 per day for an 8-hour day 
and works 6 full days in the workweek. 
His total weekly wage is $12.00 and his 
customary hours are 48. His average 


1Except those wages specified in Footnote 3 of Section 
516.4 (f) of the records regulations: 

‘‘(a) bonuses not computed on the basis of measured 
work performed (e g. bonuses for punctuality, 
simple Christmas bonuses, etc.). . . . 

(c) additions to the cash wage for board, lodging 
or other facilities furnished by the employer.”’ 
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hourly rate is therefore 25¢ per hour 
($12.00 divided by 48 = 25 cents). The 
proper entry in Column (e) is therefore: 
‘‘25¢ per hour—($2 per 8-hour day).”’ 

Worker (3) on the sample form is em- 
ployed for $20 per week of 40 hours deter- 
mined by custom in the establishment in 
which he is employed. His average 
hourly rate is therefore s5o0¢ per hour 
($20.00 divided by 40 = 50 cents). The 
proper entry in Column (e) is therefore: 
““so¢ per hour—($20 per week of 40 
hours).”’ 

Worker (5) on the sample form is em- 
ployed for $100 per month and by union 
agreement his regular hours per week are 
44 hours. His weekly wage is calculated 
at $23.08 (12 multiplied by $100 divided 
by 52 = $23.08). The proper entry in 
Column (e) is therefore: ‘‘52¢ per hour— 
($100 per month on a 44-hour week).”’ 
For an employee paid on any basis other 

than those mentioned above in this explana- 
tion of Paragraph (e), the proper entry is the 
wage rate for the daily, weekly or monthly 
employee or the indication that the worker 
is a piece worker or is paid on some other 
basis, and in addition, the average hourly 
rate. 

EXAMPLES: Pieceworker (8) on the sample 
form works 48 hours during the workweek 
and earns at piece rates, including a pro- 
duction bonus, a total of $19.68. Her 
average hourly rate is therefore 41 cents 
per hour ($19. 68 divided by 48= 41 cents). 
The proper entry here is therefore: ‘‘41¢ 
per hour—(P.W. plus bonus).”’ 


Paragraph (f)—Wages at regular rate of pay 
for each workweek excluding extra com- 
pensation attributable to the excess of the 
overtime rate over the regular rate. 
Where no overtime is worked, no entry 

need be made for this item. 

This Column (f) includes all wages! earned 


during a workweek for all hours worked but 

does not include extra earnings attributable 

to the excess of the overtime rate over the 
regular rate. For example (see line (1) on 

sample form), the proper entry in Column (f) 

for an employee paid 60¢ per hour for 48 

hours work is $28.80 (60¢ times 48 equals 

$28.80). This entry includes wages for the 

4 hours overtime at the regular rate of pay. 

Additional overtime compensation for these 

4 hours of overtime is calculated separately 

and entered in Column (g). 

The proper entry in Column (f) is com- 
puted differently depending upon the basis 
on which the employee is paid: 

For a timeworker paid at an hourly wage 
rate only, this item is the regular rate of pay 
multiplied by the number of hours worked 
in the workweek. 

For a timeworker paid at a weekly wage 
rate, this item is the weekly rate of pay plus 
a sum for all hours over 44 (computed by 
multiplying the number of hours worked in 
excess of 44 by the average hourly rate). 
(See line (4) on sample form). 

For a timeworker paid at a monthly wage 
rate, this item is computed as follows: The 
monthly wage is reduced to a weekly wage 
by multiplying 12 times the monthly rate 
and dividing the result by 52. This weekly 
wage plus a sum for overtime computed as 
in the preceding paragraph, constitutes this 
item (f). (See line (5) on sample form). 

For a pieceworker this item is the amount 
earned at regular piece rates, including any 
production bonus. (See line (8) on sample 
form). 

EXAMPLES: Timeworker (1) on the sample 
form is entered in Column (f) for ‘‘$28.80 
(60¢ per hour times 48, the number of 
hours worked in the workweek). 

Timeworker (4) on sample form paid 
at the regular rate of $22.00 per week, is 
customarily employed 44 hours per week. 

Her average hourly earnings are therefore 
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50 cents per hour. ($22.00 divided by 44 
equals 50 cents). Since she has worked 
one hour overtime, her wages at her regu- 
lar rate of pay for 45 hours ate entered in 
Column (f) as ‘‘22.50°’ ($22.00 plus 50 
cents equals $22.50). 

Pieceworker (8) on the sample form is 
entered in Column (f) for ‘‘19.68’’ (the 
amount paid for the number of pieces 
completed in the 48 hours of the workweek 
at the regular piece rates, plus a produc- 
tion bonus). 


Paragraph (g)—Extra wages for each work- 
week attributable to the Excess of the 
overtime over the regular rate. 

Where no overtime is worked, no entry 
will appear for this item. 

This item is the additional amount of 
earnings resulting from the extra rate of pay 
for overtime. This amount should equal at 
least one-half of the regular hourly rate of 
pay (or the average hourly rate) multiplied 
by the number of overtime hours. 
EXAMPLES: Timeworker (1) on the sample 

form is entered for ‘‘$1.20°’ in Column (g) 

for this item (4 of the regular rate of pay 

multiplied by the overtime hours; 3 of 60 

cents multiplied by 4 equals $1.20). 


Pieceworker (8) on the sample form is 
entered for ‘‘$.82"’ in Column (g) for this 
item (4 of the average hourly rate multi- 
plied by the overtime hours; } of 41 cents 
multiplied by 4 equals $.82). 


Paragraph (h)—Additions to cash wages at 
cost, or deductions from stipulated wages 
in the amount deducted or at the cost of 
the item for which deduction is made, 
whichever is less. 

This information is not needed if the cash 
wage is above the minimum required by the 
Act. If the cash wage is less than the mini- 
mum required by the Act, this entry should 
show the amount for each item, or the actual 
cost of each item, whichever is less; and 
in the case of additions, this entry should 
show the actual cost of the additions 
claimed. 

Regulations—Part 531—of the Wage and 
Hour Division define and delimit the reason- 
able cost of board, lodging and other facili- 
ties as part of wages, as required by Section 
3 (m) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Sec- 
tion 3 (m) of Section 3 (m) of the Act is 
further explained in Interpretative Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Wage and Hour Division. 
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Wages and Hours Act 


Ill. EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


PROFESSIONAL 


PROFESSIONAL is any employe: 
A ‘‘Ca) Who is customarily and regu- 
larly employed in work 

‘““C1) Predominantly intellectual and va- 
ried in character as opposed to routine men- 
tal, manual, mechanical or physical work, 
and 

‘*(2) Requiring the consistent exercise of 
discretion and judgment both as to the 
manner and time of performance as opposed 
to work subject to active direction and super- 
vision, and 

‘“G@) Of such a character that the output 
produced or result accomplished cannot be 
standardized in relation to a given period of 
time, and 

‘‘(4) Based upon educational training in a 
specially organized body of knowledge, as 
distinguished from a general academic edu- 
cation and from an apprenticeship, and from 
training in the performance of routine men- 
tal, manual, mechanical or physical processes 
in accordance with a previously indicated or 
standardized formula, plan or procedure, and 

‘‘Cb) Who does no substantial amount of 
work of the same nature as that performed 
by non-exempt employes of the employer. 


EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


‘The term ‘employe employed in a bona 
fide executive and administrative capacity’ 
in Section 13 (a) (2) of the act shall mean 
any employe whose primary duty is the 
management of the establishment, or a cus- 
tomarily recognized department thereof, in 
which he is employed, and who customarily 
and regularly directs the work of other em- 
ployes therein, and who has the authority to 
hire and fire other employes, or whose sugges- 
tions and recommendations as to the hiring 


and firing and as to the advancement and 
promotion, or any other change of status of 
other employes will be given particular 
weight, and who customarily and regularly 
exercises discretionary powers, and who does 
no substantial amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed by non-exempt em- 
ployes of the employer, and who is compen- 
sated for his services at not less than $30 
(exclusive of board, lodging or other facili- 
ties) for a work week. 


LOCAL RETAILING CAPACITY 


‘The term ‘employe employed in a bona 
fide. . . local retailing capacity’ in Section 13 
(a) (2) of the act shall mean any employe 
who customarily and regularly is engaged in 
making retail sales the greater part of which 
are in intrastate commerce, or who performs 
work immediately incidental thereto, such 
as the wrapping or delivery of packages, and 
who does no substantial amount of work of 
the same nature as that performed by non- 
exempt employes of the employer. 


OUTSIDE SALESMEN 


‘The term ‘employe employed . . . in the 
capacity of outside salesman’ in Section 13 
(a) (1) of the act shall mean any employe 
who customarily and regularly performs his 
work away from his employer’s place or 
places of business, who is customarily and 
regularly engaged in making sales as defined 
in Section 3 (k) of the act, and who does no 
substantial amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed by non-exempt 
employes of the employer. For the purposes 
of this definition, recurrent routine deliveries, 
whether or not prior orders are placed by the 
purchasers, and collections, shall not be 
considered sales.”’ 
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Wages and Hours Act 


IV. INTERPRETATION OF OVERTIME PAY 


Act deals with maximum hours and 

overtime compensation. Section 7 (a) 
limits the number of hours that an employer 
may employ any of his employees who are 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce to 44 hours in any work- 
week—this limitation becomes 42 hours on 
October 24, 1939, and 4o hours on October 
24, 1940—unless the employee receives com- 
pensation at a rate ‘‘not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at which he 
is employed.’’ It is clear that there is no 
absolute limitation upon the number of hours 
that any employee may work, but there is 
the requirement of time and a half for over- 
time, and hours worked in excess of 44 hours 
a week are to be considered overtime. 

Even as to this requirement of overtime 
payments there are exceptions provided for 
in Sections 7 (b) and 7 (c). Thus Section 7 
(b) provides that an employee may work up 
to 56 hours (12 in any work-day) without 
time and one-half overtime compensation (1) 
where a collective bargaining agreement 
made by representatives of employees certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations Board 
provides that no employee shall be employed 
more than 1000 hours during any 26 consecu- 
tive weeks or 2000 hours within a year and 
(2) for not more than fourteen weeks in any 
calendar year, where an industry is found by 
the Administrator to be of a seasonal nature. 
It should be noted that the 1000 and 2000 
hours exception is limited to an agreement 
(a) setting either 1000 or 2000 hours as the 
absolute maximum that may be worked in 
the given period and (b) made by representa- 
tives of the employees duly certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board. It should 
also be noted that the word ‘‘seasonal’’ does 
not mean in industry operating throughout 
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the year, even though there is a peak of 
activity at one or more times during the year, 
but only applies to an industry which because 
of natural conditions affecting the supply of 
the materials worked on operates only a 
limited part of the year (See Regulations of 
the Wage and Hour Division—Part 526). 
Section 7 (c) provides a complete exemption 
from the hour provisions for certain types 
of industries such as the first processing of 
milk and the ginning of cotton, and, for 
fourteen workwecks, for the first processing 
of perishable fruits and vegetables and of 
agricultural or horticultural commodities 
(during seasonal operations and within the 
‘‘area of production’’ as defined by Regula- 
tions of the Wage and Hour Division—Part 
536). 

The 44-hour limitation in Section 7 (a) is 
a limitation upon the number of hours that 
may be worked in any workweek free of 
time and one-half overtime compensation. 
The workweek is seven consecutive work- 
days, but may begin at any time of any day, 
save only that no change can be made for the 
purpose of evading the Act. There is no 
general limitation on the hours that may be 
worked in any one workday, or on a Sunday, 
or on a holiday. Any 44 hours within the 
workweek may be worked. But there may 
be no average over two or more weeks since 
the Act clearly takes as its standard a single 
workweek. Thus, where an employee works 
34 hours one week and 54 hours the next, he 
will receive time and one-half overtime com- 
pensation for the 10 hours over 44 worked 
the second week. Time lost for any reason 
(such as holidays, sickness, vacations) dur- 
ing one workweek cannot be made up the 
next or any following workweek unless the 
employee receives time and one-half over- 
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time compensation for hours in excess of 44 
in the succeeding week. 

Overtime must be compensated at a rate 
not less than one and one-half times the regu- 
lar rate at which the employee is employed. 
The Act is clear that it is the employee's 
regular rate of pay on which time and half 
is based and not any minimum wage set in 
the Act. Time and half overtime compensa- 
tion means one and one-half time the regular 
hourly rate of pay. 

The regular hourly rate of pay which 
(except as to workers specially provided for 
in Section 14) cannot be less than the mini- 
mum hourly wage set by Section 6 or by a 
wage order of the Administrator pursuant 
to Section 8, is arrived at, in various cases, 
as follows: 

(1) the piecework earnings (including 
production bonuses, if any) averaged 
over the hours worked, or 

(2) the agreed hourly rate (average hourly 
rate where there are production bon- 
uses) or 

(3) the weekly wage (including produc- 
tion bonuses, if any) averaged over 
the regular number of hours per week 
determined by agreement or custom, 
or 

(4) the weekly wage (including produ-- 
tion bonuses, if any) averaged over 
the total hours worked where there is 
no regular number of hours. 

A few examples may be helpful. 

Where an employee is employed on a piece- 
work basis, the regular hourly rate of pay is 
the total earnings per week (including pro- 
duction bonuses, if any) divided by the 
number of hours worked. Thus if the total 
earnings in any workweek of 48 hours are 
$24, the regular hourly rate of pay is 50 cents, 
the compensation for each of the last four 
hours is 75 cents and the total wag $25 
(44X55 +4X 75). To put this same 
example in the form suggested by the sample 
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payroll form included in the Explanation of 
Records Regulations—Part 516: the earnings 
at the regular rate of pay for the hours 
worked are $24, the extra earnings attribut- 
able to the excess of the overtime rate over 
the regular rate are $1, and the total wage is 
$25 (48 X 50 + 4 X 25). 

If the hourly rate is agreed upon the prob- 
lem is identical. Thus a 50-cent hourly rate 
will bring, for an employee who works 48 
hours, 75 cents the last four hours and a total 


_ wage of $25 (44 X 50 + 4 X 75 or 48 X 50 


+ 4X25). A $4.80 bonus (for other than 
overtime) would increase the average hourly 
rate to 60 cents, the rz:e for each overtime 
hour to go cents, and the total wage to $30 
(44 X 60 + 4 X go or 48 X 60 + 4 X 30). 

If the rate of pay is $22 for a 44-hour work- 
week (agreed o1 customary), the hourly rate 
is 50 cents and, where the employee works 
48 hours, he will receive 75 cents for each 
of the last four hours or a total wage of $25 
(44 X 50 + 4 X 75 or 48 X 50 + 4 X 25). 

If the wage is $20 for a 40-hour workweek 
(agreed or customary) and no compensation 
for overtime is either agreed upon or cus- 
tomary, the regular hourly rate of pay is 50 
cents and, where the employee works 46 
hours, the compensation is 75 cents for each 
hour over 44 and the total earnings $21.50 
(40 X 50 +2 X 75 or 42 X 50 + 2 X 25). 
It will be noted that the Act does not require 
compensation for the hours between 4o and 
44, since even on the basis of 44 hours the 
employee has received for that workweek 
compensation at an hourly rate in excess of 
the statutory minimum. However, if it is 
customary or agreed that overtime over 40 
hours be compensated, as, for example, by 
straight time in the last example given, the 
hourly rate would be 50 cents and the total 
wage $23.50 (44 X 50 + 2 X 75 or 46 X §0 
+2 XX 25). 

If the case last supposed is varied by assum- 
ing that time and a half for overtime is cus 
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tomary or agreed upon for all hours over the 
customary workweek of 4o hours, the hourly 
rate would still be 50 cents, for it would be 
unfair to say that the regular hourly rate 
included the time and a half, which would 
result in time and a half on time and a half. 
This would also be true of a piece rate or 
hourly rate where time and a half is given for 
overtime work. 

A monthly wage is subject to translation 
into a weekly wage by multiplying by 12 
(the number of months) and dividing by 52 
(the number .of weeks). A semi-monthly 
wage is subject to translation by multiplying 
by 24 and dividing by 52. A $26 semi- 
monthly wage will equal a $12 weekly wage 
(26X24-+ 52). From there on the problem 
is the same as with the weekly wage just dis- 
cussed. On a daily wage, the problem be- 
comes one of finding the weekly wage and 
the hours worked therefor. Thus a $3 daily 
wage for a regular 8-hour day in a regular 
6-day week is simply an $18 wage for a 
regular 48-hour week. 

Several questions may arise as to the inter- 
pretation of the regular rate of pay in light 
of the provision in Section 18: ‘No provision 
of this Act shall justify any employer in 
reducing a wage paid by him which is in 
excess of the applicable minimum wage 
under this Act’’. Several cases will be 
supposed : 

1. An employer prior to October 24 pays 
his employees 50 cents an hour for the 
48-hour week customarily worked by 
his employees. On October 24 the 
employer reduces the hours to 44, with- 
out altering the hourly rate. This is 
not a violation of the statute. Con- 
gress intended to make it economically 
disadvantageous for an employer to 
work his employees excessive hours. 
If an employer eliminates the excessive 
hours, he is under no statutory obliga- 


tion to increase his total wage bill by 
increasing the hourly rate. 


. An employer works his employees 48 


hours, at an hourly rate well in excess 
of the 25 cents minimum. On and 
after October 24, he intends to continue 
the 48-hour week, but announces a 
reduction in the hourly rate to such an 
amount (but still above the statutory 
minimum) which, figured at the lower 
rate for 44 hours and at time and one- 
half for the 4 excess hours, will main- 
tain the employee’s weekly earnings 
exactly as they were prior to the effec- 
tive date of the statute. No attempt 
will be made at this time to give any 
definite interpretation of Section 18, as 
applied to such a case. It may be 
pointed out, however, (1) that it is not 
safe to assume that a section of an Act 
of Congress is meaningless and (2) the 
attempt of the employer, in negotia- 
tions with his employees in reference 
to this proposed reduction in the rate 
of pay, to “‘justify’’ the reduction in the 
hourly rate by reference to the overtime 
provisions of Section 7 as the excuse 
for resorting to this device, might be 
considered a violation of Section 18, 
and warrant a court in holding that the 
purported reduction in the hourly rate 
is not really a reduction in legal con- 
templation; and that consequently ‘‘the 
regular rate’’, which is the basis on 
which the time and one-half overtime 
compensation is calculated in Section 
7 (a), remains the higher rate as it ex- 
isted prior to the purported reduc- 
tion. 


. An employer pays 50 cents an hour for 


a customary workweek of 44 hours. 
In anticipation of an expected rush of 
2 or 3 weeks, during which the obliga- 
tion to pay time and one-half overtime 
would accrue, he announced a reduction 








of the hourly rate, which he later re- 
stores after the rush has receded to the 
normal 44-hour week. Such a subter- 
fuge would seem to be clearly unavail- 
ing; the regular rate of pay would be 
the customary rate of 50 cents an hour, 
rather than the purported reduced rate 
announced for the weeks of overtime 
employment in an obvious effort to 
circumvent the provisions of Section 7. 
4. An employer pays 50 cents an hour for 
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than the amount paid prior to October 
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guaranteed his employees, rather than 
the purported or reduced rate. 
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Book Reviews 


WPA INDEX OF RESEARCH 


The results of some 2,000 research 
projects carried on as part of the fed- 
eral work relief program are sum- 
marized briefly in a digest and index 
which has been published by the 
Works Progress Administration. 
This volume of 291 pages contains a 
concise statement of the principal 
conclusions of each study and an 
alphabetical subject index to the con- 
tents. The reports on these projects 
touch upon nearly every field of 
natural and social science and many 
of them have appeared in the form of 
articles in scholarly journals. How- 
ever, several hundred of the reports 
summarized in this index are in 


manuscript form, and arrangements 
have been made with the American 
Documentation Institute whereby 
microfilm copies of the original re- 
ports will be furnished at nominal 
rates for the use of research special- 
ists. A small edition of this volume 
has been prepared for distribution to 
the larger public and university li- 
braries, where it will be available for 
reference, and for government depart- 
ments, industrial concerns and re- 
search foundations., A limited sup- 
ply of copies of this Index of Research 
Projects are still available. Requests 
should be addressed to the Works 
Progress Administration in Wash- 
ington. 


A STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Rueh Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. 322 pp. Price $2.75 


Reviewed by Everett Van Every 


About what is slowly coming to be 
known as personnel work in universi- 
ties and colleges, and about which 
so much has been written in recent 
years, the authors write deeply, fear- 
lessly and critically. The treatment 
is not exhaustive, but it is adequate 
and complete. University adminis- 
trators, curriculum officers, guidance 
workers, counselors and assistants in 
secondary schools and colleges will 
find this volume an excellent source- 
book for helpful ideas and practical 
working methods. 


The first part treats of the phi- 
losophy and organization of student 
personnel programs. 

The second part deals with the 
more commonly understood parts of 
student personnel work such as Se- 
lecting and Admitting Students, Ori- 
entation, The Social Program, Coun- 
seling, Discipline, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Financial Aid, 
Extracurricular Activities, Housing, 
Health, Religion, Placement, Per- 
sonnel Records, Office Administra- 
tion, Research and Evaluation. In 





discussing counseling as a function 
for giving students individualized 
help, the authors call for a philosophy 
of method rather than polished rou- 
tines and since these are specialized 
divisions and developments they re- 
quire highly trained and competent 
people. 

Some administrators may cringe 
under the indictment that too many 
rules and penalties, cloaked as disci- 
pline, often constitute a kind of hand- 
washing gesture on the part of the 
school authorities who do not desire, 
or do not know how to handle disci- 
pline by methods more truly educa- 
tional. The purpose of educational 
and vocational «guidance programs 
should be to make information avail- 
able in order that students may profit 
by their college experiences to their 
fullest capacities. Here we find a 
need for people with imagination, 
for it is the imaginative person who 
can understand people and create 
jobs. Such workers naturally relate 
employment to the general educa- 
tional program in order that self- 
support and the need to work should 
supplement rather than interrupt or 
handicap a student's academic pur- 
suits. 

The authors stress the good-will 
possibilities of the alumni placement 
office and point out how it can readily 
become a valuable public relations 
bureau. The placement officer who 
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knows the conditions in business, 
industry and education through ac- 
tual personal experience is invaluable 
as a source of information and ad- 
vice; and vocational guidance from 
such a placement point of view can 
be a vital part of the general institu- 
tional plan to help students to pre- 
pare for positions in which they are 
interested and to further realize that 
a liberal arts education does not pre- 
pare directly for jobs. 

The chapters on Student Personnel 
Records and Research and Evalua- 
tion are disappointing: more specific 
examples of the various personnel 
records together with their use and 
experiences of various institutions 
and more specific mention of needed 
research work in student personnel 
work, would seem to be more in 
keeping with the other chapters— 
and certainly more helpful to the 
layman. 

The authors have done precisely 
what they set out to do—present a 
complete plan for a student personnel 
program for universities and colleges. 
And when we think how little these 
institutions are really doing to fur- 
ther vocational guidance it would 
appear that this book is a sound, 
practical source to which adminis- 
trators can profitably turn in plan- 
ning to get down to business on 
student personnel programs. 








